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Sot 1955 
lous anil ' 
As the Heads of State Watirit, tte Ue 
Meet in Geneva July 18 


A Call to Prayer 


In the Appeal issued from Evanston, the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches said: 


“‘We appeal to the governments and the peoples to continue to speak to one 
another, to avoid rancor and malice, and to look for ways by which fear and 
suspicion may be removed.” 


We give thanks to God that at this time the heads of the governments 
of France, the United Kingdom, the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are meeting together, for the first 
time in ten years, to speak to one another. 


The eyes and hopes of all the world will be turned upon these conver- 
sations. We appeal for the prayers of all Christians that ways may be 
found “by which fear and suspicion may be removed.” 


We are persuaded that a world-wide act of intercession in all our fel- 
lowship is required, and that this bond of prayer should never be more 
evident than in this grave but hopeful moment. 


Let us pray: 


For the four men upon whom so solemn a responsibility rests 
at this time. 


For the peoples they represent. 


For all other peoples who look to them in anxiety, yet in hope. 
For the peace of the world. 


“Blessed are the peace-makers.” 


—lIssued by the Six Presidents of the World Council of Churches for Sunday, 
July 17. 











Letters to the Editors 





Was a Synod Council’s Work Too Thorough? 





Objection Is Registered 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The recent meeting of our Synod has 
left my mind genuinely disturbed. It all 
began the week before the meeting, when 
we received in the mail] the minutes of 
Synod’s Council. These minutes consisted 
of several pages of the problems which 
had been considered by those 15 men, and, 
as one read, the feeling grew that the work 
of Synod had already been done. This 
feeling increased when the meeting of 
Synod began and we were handed an en- 
velope containing the report of Synod’s 
Council in which were: the budget; the 
nominations for the committees of Synod 
(including the Council itself); and 24 
recommendations. The consideration of 
this report was the first order of business. 


IT SOON BECAME apparent that Sy- 
nod was expected to adopt these recom- 
mendations because: (1) They had al- 
ready been discussed by busy men who 
had taken two days of their time for that 
purpose; (2) Many of the objections which 
were being raised had to do with back- 
ground material which Synod did not need 
to know anything about. The budget was 
read and adopted with very little discus- 
sion, in spite of the fact that substantial 
cuts had been made in many of the ask- 
ings, and these cuts were not all propor- 
tionate. However, we were assured that 
there were reasons for these cuts which 
could not be gone into at this time. 

The section on the Institutions of Sy- 
nod, the details of whose administration 
usually occupies, and rightly so, a large 
portion of Synod’s attention, was simply 
read in rapid-fire order by a member of 
the Council. It was only with some diffi- 
culty that the heads of the institutions, 
whose personal reports we usually look 
forward to eagerly, were heard at all. One 
of the matters which certainly needed 
some discussion was the proposal of our 
college to undertake a campaign for a 
half-million dollars. On this the feeling 
seemed to be that the Council would de- 
cide when, where, and how this should be 
done, and that such questions were not 
appropriate for a meeting of Synod. I 
personally doubt if half the members of 
Synod know even yet the nature of the 
campaign which is going to draw heavily 
on our entire resources. 


AS THE REPORT progressed, and as 





e “The GOING-TO-COLLEGE HAND- 
BOOK is helping more students each 
year intelligently to select a college 
and prepare to get the most out of col- 
lege. It carries messages in each issue 
from people who know student life and 
are competent to advise youth about 
education. It is one of the more help- 
ful publications to put into the hands 
of young people before they are off to 
college.’’—Hunter B. Blakely, Secre- 
tary, Higher Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 
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the meeting of Synod continued, the mem- 
bers beginning to be alarmed at the man- 
ner in which 15 men were to determine 
the policies and the work of our Synod, 
the whole question of the place of coun- 
cils in our Presbyterian system of govern- 
ment became more and more apparent. 
Of course, if it is efficiency we are after, 
there is no doubt but that a centrally 
located Council of strong men, preferably 
laymen (our Council has 15 members, 9 
of whom are laymen, including the only 
continuing members) would be able to 
achieve this. Deliberative bodies such as 
presbytery and synod are inclined to be 
inefficient, and when they are made up of 
preachers who like to talk, and whose pri- 
mary considerations may be in ideas 
rather than activities, you are almost 
bound to have a certain measure of bun- 
gling. But, the Presbyterian system of 
government was not designed primarily 
for efficiency. No democratic form of 
government is, for it considers that there 
are other values which may be even more 
important that “getting the job done’— 
matters such as a free exchange of ideas, 
and the development of persons. These 
have never survived an autocracy. 


ONE OF THE great satisfactions of 
being a Presbyterian minister has been 
the measure of freedom and independence 
in which he did the work as he was di- 
rected by the Holy Spirit. Now, however, 
it seems we are to work under goals and 
quotas, and the value of our work is to 
be determined by charts and graphs. We 
are to be put on a production schedule. 
Our people themselves are going to be 
regimented and told in which direction 
their charity must move. Also, this is not 
determined by men of their own choosing, 
and in agreements fully discussed and 
openly arrived at, but by a small commit- 
tee whose recommendations are to be 
accepted “so that we can make this thing 
100%.” 

As I sat and listened, again and again 
the question came to my mind, “Is this 
Presbyterian?” In the course of adopting 
the recommendations, at one point it was 
decided that a sub-committee of the Coun- 
cil should appoint a layman, who in turn 
would appoint another layman to care for 
our vacant churches. When it was pointed 
out that this was a function of the presby- 
tery and not of the synod, and that presby- 
tery exercised oversight for men who were 
to preach the gospel, it was actually said 
that a man needs no education to preach, 
anyone can do it, and laymen are more 
efficient. They will “get the job done.” 
Thus far have we departed from our Pres- 
byterian doctrine, of vocation and ordina- 
tion. 


IF WE ARE to be governed by councils, 
then let us be sure we know what we are 
doing. Ours, no doubt, will be a most ef- 
ficient organization. However, it will have 
difficulty catching up with the hierarchy 
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of Rome. But, let us not delude ourselves 
into thinking that we continue to have a 
Presbyterian Church. Let us not labor 
under the delusion that what we have 
always loved in the Presbyterian Church, 
our dignity and our freedom, will long 
survive the demise of “Presbyterianism.” 
CHAUNCEY V. FARRELL. 
Texarkana, Ark. 

e EDITORS’ NOTE—The points raised 
here might doubtless be discussed to ad- 
vantage, however it appears to us that 
the charses made are not inherent in 
any particular form of organization. It 
would seem that procedure rather than 
organization is here being questioned. 


Assembly Report 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I just want to thank you and congratu- 
late you for the grand job you did in sum- 
marizing the General Assembly in your 
two issues of June 13 and June 20. 

After completing the reading of the 
second issue ... I felt as though I had 
attended the Assembly and almost felt 
that I had caught the spirit of the meet- 
ing. At least, I knew quite in detail what 
had happened and why it happened that 
way. 

For the grand job you have done and 
are continuing to do, I am very grateful. 

Epwarp D. GRANT. 
Director of Institutions. 
Baton Rouge, La. 





... you were our eyes and ears for the 
significant meeting of the 1955 (U.S.) As- 
sembly. This is but a further index of the 
outstanding service you are rendering 
your readers. ... 

JAMES P. F. STEVENSON. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Van Dyke on Radio 


To Tue OUTLOOK: 

On page 115 of “Religious Radio,” of 
which I am a co-author, there is a state- 
ment that the will of Henry Van Dyke 
specifically prohibited use of his writings 
on the radio. Dr. Van Dyke’s son, Dr. 
Tertius Van Dyke, has informed me that 
there is no such prohibition in his fathei’s 
will. In all fairness I should like to cor- 
rect this mistaken statement and would 
appreciate the publication of this letter 
since THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK reviewed 
the book when it was published. 

EverETT C. PARKER. 
New York, N. Y. 


Appreciation 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Tue OvuT Look is a fine expression of what 
our relationship ought to be between the 
U. S. and USA bodies. ... 

LyMAN NEWILL LEMMON. 
Wellsville, Ohio. 





... Thanks for a good periodical which 
is effectively bridging the artificial barrier 
between the churches. 

EpWARD W. TRATEBAS. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I enjoy reading your paper very much. 
It is very timely in respect to church 
news and contains many interesting, edi- 
fying and inspiring articles. 

Wo. PAyNeE. 
Princeton, N. J. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers, Inc., 2 North Sixth Street, Richmond 29, Virginia, except first week. January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 
night, 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Annual Wage 


The Methodists of both the Indiana 
and Detroit conferences have endorsed the 
principle of the guaranteed annual wage 
for workers in industry. The latter group 
also condemned so-called “right-to-work”’ 
laws, charging that “the ultimate aim of 
such laws is to weaken the organized 
trade union movement.” 


Executives Tour 


Three Presbyterian U. S. Board ex- 
ecutives are touring mission fields. 

Lawrence W. Bottoms, Atlanta, Ga., as- 
sociate secretary of Negro Work; D. J. 
Cumming, Nashville, Tenn., educational 
secretary of World Missions; and S. J. 
(Jap) Patterson, Richmond, Va., head 
of Men’s Work, recently took off from 
Miami for a three-month tour of mission 
fields in South America, Africa and Eu- 
rope. 


Calvin Auditorium 


Reports show that more than $28,000 
has been raised toward the restoration of 
the Calvin Auditorium in Geneva. World 
Presbyterians are seeking $125,000 for 
this purpose. Offerings will be taken in 
many churches for this project on Re- 
fo:mation Day in October. James I. Mc- 
Cord, Austin Seminary dean, has also 
reported a gift toward the printing of 
hitherto unpublished sermons of John 
Calvin (now in the form of notes taken 
by students). Next year’s meeting of the 
North American section of the Presby- 
terian Alliance will be in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Feb. 21-23. 


Homes for Aged 


Donald L. Hibbard, Presbyterian USA 
Pension executive, is investigating Eu- 
ropean homes for the aged. When he re- 
turns at the end of the summer he will 
recommend a program for the Board of 
Pensions in providing homes for retired 
ministers. The Los Angeles Assembly 
was told that for approximately $600,- 
000 the church could have a multi-pur- 
pose home for retired ministers, with a 
colony of 50 cottages and a central resi- 
dence building for single persons. 


In England 


Paul Moser, executive for Presbyterian, 
USA, men, recently addressed the first 
national meeting of laymen of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England at Cam- 


“Outsiders” Encourage 
Heresy Hunt in U.S. Church 


Continued efforts are being made to 
create dissatisfaction and revolt among 
Southern Presbyterians and to encourage 
them (1) to seek to ‘‘purge” their leader- 
ship, (2) to continue to oppose any possi- 
bility of union or (3) following their ad- 
visers, to separate from the church. 

A widely quoted article was circulated 
among Southern Presbyterians last winter 
(OuTLOOK, Jan. 31) calling for a strong 
“follow-up” of the defeat of union. A 
leader of the “Orthodox” faction was the 
precipitant. Now another letter has been 
written by a leader of the “Bible” group, 
from which the following is quoted: 

“The Southern Church is far better to 
stay out of (union). Unfortunately, as 
you know, the Southern Presbyterian 
Church itself has strong Modernistic ele- 
ments in various quarters, and it is our 
hope up here that the defeat of organic 
union will lead to further efforts for re- 
formation in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. If our example and history up 
here means anything, it means that your 
chances decrease the longer that you let 


Modernism stay unrebuked in the Church 
of Christ.” 


The “Bible” Presbyterian group is part 
of the small number that left the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, in 1936, later divid- 
ing again into “Bible” and “Orthodox” 
factions. 


Protestant Center 
Opens in Syracuse 


SyracuskE, N. Y. (kNs)—A Protestant 
Center of New York State was dedicated 
here in the presence of national, state 
and local church leaders. 

Housed in the one-story remodeled 
building are the offices of the New York 
State Council of Churches, the Presby- 
terian Synod of New York and the Coun- 
cil of Churches of Syracuse and Onan- 
daga County. Other denomination groups 
are expected to make their headquarters 
there in the future. 

The building is adjacent to First Pres- 
byterian church. It was purchased by 
the church but cost of operation and up- 
keep will be shared by the participating 
organizations. 








bridge, going on to meet and counsel with ~ 


lay groups in that country and on the 
Continent. He returned to New York 
July 4. 


Council Presidents 
Sign Call to Prayer 


New York (RNS) — A world-wide 
“Call to Prayer’ for the success of the 
Big Four conference opening in Geneva 
on July 18 was issued jointly by the six 
presidents of the World Council of 
Churches (see cover). 

They asked the World Council’s 162 
member communions in 47 countries to 
arrange services of intercession on the 
opening day or on Sunday, July 17. 

Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of New 
York, the World Council’s American 
president, urged that churches in this 
country set aside Sunday, July 17, for 
such services. 

He also suggested that Christians pray 
daily in their homes and places of busi- 
ness for the conference “as long as it con- 
tinues in session.” 

A service of intercession will be held 
in the Geneva Cathedral under the aus- 
pices of the World Council simultaneous- 
ly with the opening of the conference. 

In their appeal, the presidents gave 
thanks to God that the heads of the gov- 
ernments of France, Britain, the United 
States and Soviet Russia “are meeting 
together, for the first time in 10 years, 
to speak to one another.” 

They called for ‘the prayers of all 
Christians that ways may be found by 
which fear and suspicion may be re- 
moved.” 

The presidents urged intercession “for 
the men upon whom so solemn a respon- 
sibility rests at this time,” for the peoples 
of the world and for world peace. 

Signers of the appeal in addition to 
Bishop Sherrill were John Baillie, prin- 
cipal of New College, Edinburgh; Meth- 
odist Bishop S. U. Barbieri of Buenos 
Aires; Bishop Otto Dibelius, head of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany; Metro- 
politan Juhanon Mar Thoma, head of 
the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of South 
India, and Archbishop Michael of New 
York, head of the Greek Archdiocese of 
North and Scuth America. 


UMT Bill Again 
Fails in Congress 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNs)—Religious 
groups opposing universal military train- 
ing scored a victory as the Defense De- 
partment gave up its fight for even a token 
start on a six-month ‘training ‘plan for 
17 and 18-year-old boys. . 

Rep. Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.) chairman 








of the House Armed Services Committee, 
introduced a new bill embodying the ad- 
ministration’s military reserve program 
but eliminating the six-month training 
feature. Under the original proposal, 
young men who took the six months train- 
ing and then went into the National 
Guard or organized reserves would have 
been exempt from the draft. 

Some religious groups strongly opposed 
this feature of the program in testimony 
at hearings. The House committee sub- 
sequently voted to report the bill despite 
the opposition, but it ran into a series 
of amendments during stormy debate on 
the floor and was sent back to committee. 

Chairman Vinson said the administra- 


tion is ready to abandon the controversial 
issue in order to try to achieve the enact- 
ment of other features of the reserve 
program. 

This is the fourth time since the end of 
World War II that the Army has tried 
to secure enactment of universal military 
training and failed. 


Six Million Expected in 
Vacation Church Schools 


CuIcaco (RNS)—More than 6,000,000 
youngsters will be enrolled in vacation 
church schools or camps this summer 
in more than 100,000 churches, it was 
estimated here by the National Council 
of Churches. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio-telephone panel, are 

Donald G. Miller, Union Seminary (Va.); Chas. E. S$. Kraemer, presi- 

dent of the General Asembly’s Training School; John B. Spragens, 
director of Presbyterian, US, Youth Work. 


IN A CATHOLIC CHURCH 


What can be said against the prac- 
tice of a Presbyterian elder frequently 
stopping in at a Catholic church during 
the week as he passes by, for a moment 
of meditation? 


KRAEMER: Well I would say that so 
far as the practice itself is concerned I 
see nothing wrong with it. I think a 
Christian can pray anywhere and some- 
times a Roman Catholic Church does 
offer a place of quiet and beauty in which 
a person might be helped to worship. In 
particular instances, of course one never 
knows what is in the mind of a person 
asking a question like this, there might 
be a possibility in a certain community 
that a Presbyterian elder seen going into 
a Roman Catholic Church quite frequent- 
ly might cause some question as to 
whether or not he was a little bit un- 
settled about his Presbyterian faith. I 
don’t know that such would happen, but 
it is difficult to answer questions in 
general where a specific situation might 
change the meaning of the practice. 

SPRAGENS: It might suggest to us that 
perhaps more of our Protestant churches 
ought to be open during the week-days 
for people to come in for prayers and 
meditation. 

MopERATOR: Many of our churches 
are closed up tight during the week. 
Open at 11 on Sunday, or at specified 
hours. 

KRAEMER: Let me suggest this. One 
reason, I think, that Protestant churches 
are closed—I believe John Calvin in- 
sisted that they should be closed—is to 
get away from the notion that that is the 
only place you can pray. I believe the 


Roman Catholics feel that they are closer . 


to God in the churches because they be- 
lieve in the actual presence of Christ in 


4 


the tabernacle, or at the altar of the 
church. We certainly have no such belief 
as that. 


IN JESUS’ NAME 


What does it mean to pray in Jesus’ 
name ? 


MILLER: In our world today a name 
is a tag of identification only, by which 
one gets his mail, or by which he is 
listed for his Social Security number, or 
by which he is known to his friends. 
But in the ancient world of Jesus the 
name represented the nature or the char- 
acter or the total person. Consequently 
the Bible often uses the name of God to 
represent God. “Our help is in the name 
of the Lord,” for example, says the 
Psalmist. He did not mean there was 
some magic in God’s name, but that our 
help is in God, and he was simply ex- 
pressing that by saying, “Our help is in 
the name of the Lord.” Therefore, if the 
name of Jesus is Jesus’ nature—what he 
was—then to pray in Jesus’ name is not 
just to tag on a phrase at the end of our 
prayer, but rather it is to confess that the 
only right sinful men have to pray at all 
to a holy God is because of what Jesus 
was and did for us. Therefore, to pray 
in Jesus’ name is to pray in the light of 
Jesus’ holy, righteous Person and work 
in behalf of sinners. 

MopeERATOR: Do you believe it would 
be possible to pray a prayer that would 
not be an acceptable prayer, or really a 
prayer in Jesus’ name, even if you closed 
it by saying “for Christ’s sake” or “in 
Jesus name”’? 

MILLER: Indeed. That one could use 
such a formula without really praying in 
Jesus’s name is quite conceivable. One 
also could pray in Jesus’ name without 
using the formula. 


Last year, according to Miss Florence 
Stansbury, chairman of the Council’s 
Children’s Work Committee, the churches 
operated 96,632 vacation schools and 
3,584 camps. 

Miss Stansbury said efforts will be 
made this year to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the schools and camps and relate 
them to the Council’s year-round Chris- 
tian education program. 

The schools usually run from two to 
four weeks, and are held for children 
from kindergarten age through the ninth 
grade. Camps enroll those from the fourth 
to the ninth grade. 


Integrated Vacation 
Church School Successful 


Vienna, VA. (RNS)—A successful in- 
tegrated vacation church school was con- 
ducted here by five Protestant churches. 

For the second year the Episcopal, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist (Negro) 
and Disciples of Christ congregations 
participated in the project. A total of 
400 pupils, including many Negro chil- 
dren, attended the two-week sessions. 

Donald E. Reese, dean of the school, 
said: ‘“‘Although some fears were express- 
ed last year when integration was pro- 
posed, the school proved to be more suc- 
cessful than in former years.” 


Five More Years 


BERLIN (wp)—Notwithstanding the 
remarkable progress shown by the Ger- 
man people in reconstruction, official 
sources estimate that it will be 1960 be- 
fore all of Berlin’s war rubble will be 
completely removed. The city’s three 
western sectors came out of the war with 
some 45,000,000 cubic yards of rubble. 
No fewer than 4,500 workers are per- 
manently working at the job of removal, 
with about 25,000,000 cubic yards cleared 
away thus far. 





PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. A. 


e “THE GOING-TO-COLLEGE HAND- 
BOOK has proven to be one of the 
most helpful publications to put in 
the hands of young people to guide 
them in the choice of a college. The 
Handbook is filled with useful sugges- 
tions and hints, which, if followed, will 
make life on the college campus a very 
enjoyable and satisfying experience. 
Inasmuch as young people make un- 
usually important choices and develop 
life-long habits on the college campus, 
the church must continue to follow 
them with its careful oversight. The 
Handbook is a pastoral aid which every 
minister should use.’"—Gordon W. 
Mattice, Secretary, Division of Church 
Relations, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
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END OF THE DAY—Four preaching services and two 
prayer meetings mark the normal day of a camp meet- 


g* 





and story-telling. Attendance at the meetings this sum- 
mer is expected to reach 15,000. Out of these services 
ing. Finally there is a fellowship gathering with singing have come 25 new churches, over 100 Sunday schools. 


Missionary to the Cowboys 


HE Board of National Missions of 

our church reaches out into many 
fields. My particular field has been the 
great cattle range country of the South- 
west. My mission has been to cowboys 
and their families. It seems as if it were 
only yesterday, instead of more than 43 
years ago, when I received my first com- 
mission, which read: ‘‘Missionary to the 
Cowboys.” 

I saddled a horse and rode out into the 
great range country. There were many 
high and holy, sacred and never-to-be- 
forgotten moments in that experience. I 
soon discovered that in the hidden depths 
of the heart and life of every cowboy 
there were problems, dreams, and hopes 
that he wanted to share with someone, 
someone who would understand and who 
cared. 

Riding day by day in good fellowship 
with an old cowboy, it was easy and 
natural to understand and sympathize 
with him. As we unrolled our blankets 
on the ground under the open sky it was 
easy to suggest that we have an evening 
prayer. It was a privilege to hear him 
pray. His problems, hopes, and dreams 








DR. HALL expects to travel 8,000 miles 
this summer. Each week he will camp in a 
different place and a different group of 
ranch people will camp with him. He ex- 
pects a total attendance of 15,000 at the 
camps. He states that 25 new churches and 
more than 100 Sunday schools and vacation 
schcols have been organized as a result of 
his program. This work is under the Pres- 
byterian, USA, Board of National Missions. 


JULY 11, 1955 


By RALPH HALL 


rose on the wings of prayer to the throne 
of mercy, love, and grace. 

On reading Scripture and praying a 
prayer in a lonely ranch-house, letting 
the folks there know that there was some- 
body who cared, there was a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. Likewise, preaching 
to a group of cowboys sitting on bed rolls 
in the glow of a campfire out under the 
shining stars. 

I suppose that there is no experience 
in life that brings more real satisfaction 
and joy than that of knowing that prayers 
are being answered and dreams coming 
true. 


Reaching Young People 

In the early days one thing I prayed 
for was that I might reach young people 
and win them for Christ. I wanted to 
get them together in large groups for play, 
fellowship, and worship. I’ve always 
lived in camp, so I sent out letters asking 
100 young folks to bring their bed rolls 
and come to Storm Mountain and camp 
with me for a week. I thought 25, at 
most, would come. They all came. I 
had to go kill another beef. I was mis- 
sionary, cook, dean, teacher, preacher, 
and director of recreation. But it was a 
wonderful experience to see a whole new 
world opening up before these young 
people. For the first time in their lives 
they played together, climbed high moun- 


tains, and, best of all, gathered around 
the little Billhorn organ at evening time, 
singing, praying, and worshipping to- 
gether. 

Thus began the young people’s con- 
ference program in the Southwest. Later 
we got together trucks and enough kitchen 
equipment to take care of 150 young peo- 
ple at one time in an outdoor camp. 
Through the years, more than 10,000 
young people from California, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Arizona, and New Mexico 
have attended camp and worship with us. 

Marvelous things have happened in 
their lives. No cot or bed has even been 
in one of these camps. They have always 
slept and still do sleep on the ground. 

For me the results of these camps have 
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MISSIONARIES—Here is Mr. Hall (left) with 

Roger B. Sherman, cowboy missionary of the 

Rio Grande, both ministers to people far 
from organized churches. 
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BARBECUE—When the crowds come to camp meeting another beef is 
prepared for the barbecue. No charge is made for meals. The cowboys 
contribute everything. 


been a prayer answered, a dream come 
true. 


The Camp Meetings 

Another thing I prayed for in those 
early days was to be able to get cowboys 
and their families together in large groups 
for fellowship and worship. I .did the 
same thing as I did with the young peo- 
ple, asked them to come and camp with 
me. They came—and are still coming. 
Each summer some 10,000 come for a 
week. I hold four regular preaching 
services each day and two prayer meet- 
ings, one for men, under a dedicated 
prayer tree, and one for women, in a tent. 
We have a big fellowship gathering after 
all the services of the day. In the fellow- 
ship we have singing and story-telling. 
We now have camp meetings in Sand 
Hill country of Nebraska; Black Hills, 
South Dakota; and Snowy Range of 
Wyoming. We also have one in New 
Mexico and two in Arizona—all for 
ranch people. These meetings are strictly 
camp affairs. All meals are cooked over 
open campfires. The cowboys donate the 
beef. No charge is ever made for meals. 
No collections are taken. The cowboys 
pay for everything. 

It is quite a job to move from one 
place to another everything needed for 
a camp in the open. You have to have 
wood, water, a big assembly tent for wor- 
ship, a dining tent and light plant. You 
travel like a circus. There are three 
trucks, one equipped as a chuck wagon 
with enough dishes, Dutch ovens, coffee 
pots, kettles, etc., to take care of feeding 
as many as 1000 people anywhere and at 
any time. Last summer we timed our- 
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selves on one occasion and found out 
that we had fed 1000 people in 36 min- 
utes. 

Wonderful and marvelous things have 
happened in the lives of these lonely 
ranch families. Every year scores of 
them make a public profession of their 
faith in Christ. It is a wonderful gather- 
ing of wonderful people. Last year one 
woman said she imagined that heaven 
would be something like camp meeting. 
These people are beyond the reach of the 
local church. If they are to be won for 
Christ it will be through a program like 
the one I have told you about. 





THREE TRUCKS—’’You travel like a circus,”’ 

says Mr. Hall. Trucks carry enough equip- 

ment to feed 1000 people anywhere at any 
time. 


Words That Now Have Better 
Meanings | 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


Some words that were used by the King 
James Version in a bad sense have now 
acquired less evil meanings or even good 
connotations. ‘‘Debate” is now a de- 
corous word, with no suggestion of bad 
temper or violent disorder, yet Paul lists 
debate along with envy, murder, deceit 
and malignity among the characteristics 
of the reprobate mind in the King James 
Version of Romans 1:29. It stands there 
as a translation of the Greek word eris, 
which means “strife.” In Greek legend 
Eris was the name of the goddess of 
Strife, who threw the golden apple which 
awakened the jealousy of Hera, Athene 
and Aphrodite, and in the end brought 
on the Trojan War. Isaiah 58:4 reads: 
“Ye fast for strife and debate, and to 
smite with the fist of wickedness.” In 
the second part of Shakespeare’s King 
Henry IV, (IV, 4, 2), the king refers to 
Northumberland’s insurrection as 

“This debate that bleedeth at our doors.” 


The two occurrences of the word “‘emu- 
lation” are different in tone. In Romans 
11:14 Paul writes of stirring his fellow- 
Jews to emulation of the Gentiles; but in 
Galatians 5:20 “emulations” are in- 
cluded with adultery, idolatry, murder, 
drunkenness, and a spate of similar evils 
in a long list of the works of the flesh as 
contrasted with the fruit of the Spirit. 

In 1611 the words “delicacy,” ‘“deli- 
cately,” and “deliciously” referred at best 
to luxurious living, and two of them are 
used in Revelation for wanton licentious- 
ness (18:3, 7,9). To be “high-minded 
was to be proud or haughty (Romans 
11:20; I Timothy 6:17; 2 Timothy 
3:4); the term is used now for noble 
character and high principles, with no 
suggestion of unworthy pride. 

“Naughtiness” is really bad in the King 
James Version; it means downright 
wickedness. The injunction in James 
1:21 to “lay apart all filthiness and su- 
perfluity of naughtiness” now reads: ‘“‘put 
away all filthiness and rank growth of 
wickedness.” The terms “naughtv” and 
“naughtiness” have lost some of their evil 
through the years; they are now used for 
the misdeeds of children or the trivial 
misbehavior of adults who have not ma- 
tured. The “naughty figs” that Jere- 
miah saw in his vision (24:2) were sim- 
ply “bad figs,” so bad that they could 
not be eaten. 


JOHANNESBURG (WP)—Figures on the 
relative success of white and colored 
nurses in Pretoria taking identical ex- 
iminations after training, show that the 
percentage of colored candidates passing 
the tests is higher than that of the “‘Euro- 
peans.”’ 
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@ Looking back at the U. S. Assembly 


Some Procedures Examined 


HE intellectual and spiritual fellow- 

ship of the 95th General Assembly 
(U.S.) is over, and this group of com- 
missioners will never meet again. 

Thus we see the strength and weakness 
of our system: it is strong because the 
highest court, new each year, reflects the 
actual attitudes and opinions of our 
church but it is weak because the com- 
missioners are not intimately acquainted 
with the program of the church at the 
Assembly level. On general issues such 
as race relations or church union, the 
commissioners are informed and follow 
the intricate parlimentary procedure ac- 
curately. On issues that formulate church 
policy, where a knowledge of the General 
Assembly’s program is important, the 
Assembly often offers little leadership. 
Some properly appointed group should 
study the General Assembly itself for a 
few years, not so much to change what it 
does, but to find a better “how.” 

We spend about $30,000 to $35,000 a 
year for this meeting and there might be 
more effective ways of handling our work. 
Legislative and administrative processes 
of public affairs are becoming a field of 
study; we should profit from an examin- 
ation of what others have learned about 
policy-making groups. Two specific pro- 
posals come to mind after attending this 
last meeting of the General Assembly. 


Open Hearings 

First, additional processes should be 
worked out for dealing with controver- 
sial questions. The standing committee 
system works well on most matters pre- 
sented to the Assembly. However, on 
controversial matters we have a problem 
because, although all points of view may 
be represented on a standing committee, 
all interested people are not. Further- 
more, these interested people who are 
related to particular questions are often 
the people who have the authority or 
capacity to help solve the problem under 
discussion. 

Something like an open hearing could 
be arranged under the sponsorship of the 
standing committee, or a sub-committee 
thereof, to which any interested person 
could come. This process would open 
up lines of communication so that a better 
understanding of all aspects of the prob- 
lem could be established and _ possible 
solutions expressed outside the parlia- 
mentary formalities of any official stand- 
ing committee. 





DR. NELSON is professor of Christian educa- 
tion at Austin, Texas, Theological Seminary. 
As a commissioner to the Richmond Assem- 
bly, he served as chairman of the standing 
committee on Interchurch Relations. 
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For example, three different plans for 
Montreat College were proposed by three 
different groups. We “‘settled’’ the issue 
before us, but we have not yet solved the 
problem. Ad interim committees appear 
to be the escape hatch for almost any 
issue—this shows that we do not yet have 
a method of solving problems or even 
clarifying some problems before they get 
to the floor of the General Assembly. Ad 
interim committees are valuable for study 
of Biblical-theological questions and 
matters of intensive investigation, but 
they do not provide a forum for knotty 
administrative problems. 

Public hearings under the auspices of 
an official standing committee, which re- 
ports directly to the court, might be one 
way of providing a process whereby solu- 
tions could be tried and discussed by in- 
terested people as well as by a cross- 
section of the Assembly. For example, 
the Montreat College authorities have a 
point in utilizing a tremendous capital 
investment at Montreat, and they also 
have a point in wanting to serve a spe- 
cialized need for mountain girls. How- 
ever, on the other side there is a tremen- 
dous point in the Assembly’s not entering 
into competition with the synods and 
presbyteries in higher education. So far, 
these points have developed a contest of 
power and each ad interim committee (I 
served on one of them) has been unable 
to present a solution to this problem. In 
the course of debate on the Assembly, I 
heard a very practical and, I think, work- 
able solution to both sides of this discus- 
sion; but there was no proper way to 
present it. Once an issue gets on the 
floor only the matter presented can be 
debated or an alternate may be presented, 
but the alternate plan may not at the time 
be completely worked out. Issues are 
handled by debate, but the problem-solv- 
ing process requires discussion. 


More Information 

Secondly, more information is needed. 
Most committees are called on to make 
decisions with inadequate or incomplete 
information. If public hearings were 
provided for the controversial matters as 
suggested in the previous point, then the 
commissioners interested in these contro- 
versial questions could become informed 
about the matters even though they do not 
serve on the standing committee to which 
they are referred. 

However, commissioners should be in- 
formed about other matters of the routine 
kind that are brought to the standing 
committees. For example, nominations 


for Boards and Agencies come from 
the Permanent Nominating Committee 
through the Standing Committee to the 
Assembly. Unless, by chance, someone 
on the Standing Committee knows the 
person nominated, the nominee remains 
just a name to the Standing Committee. 
When we realize that this process of nom- 
ination is about the only ‘‘working” con- 
trol the General Assembly has over its 
Agencies and Boards, we see the serious- 
ness of this matter. 

The Assembly ought to require at least 
that the Permanent Nominating Commit- 
tee supply for each nominee some bio- 
graphical data and a short statement of 
the person’s qualifications for the post to 
which he is being nominated. 


The Time Schedule 

In addition, some consideration should 
be given to a more equitable budget of 
time. Commissioners come to work, often 
at real personal expense to their business 
or professional activity. However, this 
last Assembly spent a total of eleven 
hours in popular meetings. Most of these 
meetings are inspirational in nature and 
could be planned for Saturday evening 
and Sunday, thus freeing about seven 
more hours for the work of the court. 
Extended popular meetings like the one 
on evangelism should be a pre-Assembly 
matter. 

It would also be helpful if the Assem- 
bly established the position of Parlia- 
mentarian. The Stated Clerk is too in- 
volved as General Manager of the whole 
meeting to give time and attention to 
this important matter. Although some 
time would be saved by having a trained 
parliamentarian sit beside the Modera- 
tor, the main advantage would be in keep- 
ing the parliamentary situation clear, 
thus making the debate more to the point 
and eliminating uncertainty. 


Capital Punishment 


LONDON (wp)—Despite a growing 
popular opinion against capital punish- 
ment, and a renewed agitation for its 
abolition, few changes have been made 
in the practices of European countries. 
The death penalty is exacted by nations 
within the Communist orbit, and also in 
Britain, France, Italy, Greece, and Spain, 
Executions have been “suspended” in 
Denmark, Finland and Belgium, a step 
which is tantamount to abolition. The 
extreme penalty has been definitely abol- 
ished, in most instances long ago, in 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, Austria, Luxemburg, 
and West Germany. 
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EDITORIAL 


“All We, Like Sheep” 


No one should doubt the difficulty of 
giving a comprehensive and accurate re- 
port of a Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Anyone who attempts to make such a re- 
port must inevitably omit some items and 
may unwittingly give some erroneous im- 
pressions. Our report of the U. S. As- 
sembly doubtless erred in both directions. 
Therefore, it is with a full measure of 
charity that we call attention to some 
omissions in the reports of the Assembly 
as they appeared in the two other U. S. 
weeklies. (We make no effort to list all 
the important actions which other papers 
did not even mention.) 

In the older of the two papers it is to 
be regretted that, for instance, there is no 
mention whatever of the important action 
of the Assembly on World Missions and 
the direction to the Board that it re-ap- 
praise its stand on the Japanese Interna- 
tional Christian University. Readers of 
that paper would doubtless want to know 
that this was done. 

In telling of the Christian Relations 
report and discussion it is unfortunate 
that when a minority report is described 
it is indicated that seven men were sign- 
ers but no mention is made of the 33 men 
who formed the majority of the commit- 
tee. Many readers do not understand the 
size of these committees, so they would 
not know whether the majority amounted 
to eight or 80. 

Mention is made of “a protest against 
the Assembly’s action,” but it is not made 
clear that it was not the segregation state- 
ment which was protested but rather an 
item of procedure which the Assembly 
itself answered by showing it was without 
substance. 

It is also unfortunate that in reporting 
the Montreat College action it is not 
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shown that $50,000 was requested and 
granted as a “‘final” appropriation to aid 
in dissolving the college or in arranging 
for non-Assembly support. 

The other journal, in its report of the 
Christian Relations action, followed an 
interesting and somewhat unusual course. 
It said that the Christian Relations re- 
port (“Unity in the Church with Diver- 
sity’), published before the Assembly 
met, “was highly controversial” and that 
it “precipitated prolonged debate.” The 
fact is that it was not debated at all. A 
brief reference was made to it and a 
motion was adopted that it be received as 
information and printed in the Minutes. 
That was all. The action was unanimous. 
And the motion included all the report 
and not merely “several sections’ as the 
account indicates to its readers. 

Then, rather strangely, the paper tells 
of the actions on segregation: 

“Certain overtures relating to segrega- 
tion elicited both majority and minority 
reports. The minority report answered in 
the affirmative all overtures relating to 
the position taken by the 1954 General 
Assembly on the subject of segregation.” 

Then follows in full, the minority re- 
port which was offered the Assembly as 
a substitute but was turned down 287-93. 

There is no report to the readers of 
that journal that the Assembly: 

—aAdopted, nct the minority report, 
but the majority, 289-109, further con- 
demning segregation as it had done a 
year ago 236-169; 

—Refused to curtail the duties or 
powers of the Council on Christian Rela- 
tions; 

—Declined to reiterate its 1954 mes- 
sage to Montreat trustees “in the light 
of efforts now being made by the trustees 
to comply with the (desegregation) ac- 
tion.” 

Such an omission must leave readers 
wondering what the Assembly did on 
such an important issue, or else under the 
impression that the minority report be- 
came the Assembly’s action. 

Comments in our columns pointing out 
these omissions will not reach the readers 
of the other papers but it may be well to 
record here the regret that such omissions 
should have occurred. 

Now, let us wait as patiently as pos- 
sible for our omissions or errors to be 
pointed out. We promise to print the 
results for our readers to see, as shame- 
faced as it may cause us to be. 


Brief Comments 


Members of Central church, Atlanta, 
are being urged to place their orders now 
for the “all-American” Presbyterian 
hymnal scheduled for October publica- 
tion. This will enable homes of a con- 
gregation (all of which should own one 


or more hymnals) to order them at the 
quantity rate of $1.50. 

A plan to “Adopt-a-Mission-in-India” 
is being stimulated in Roman Catholic 
churches. Under such a plan members 
of American dioceses would “adopt” in- 
dividual Indian parishes and support 
them financially. Such an extension of 
the “definite objects” program might be 
considered. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Oklahoma Faith-Healer 


The perennial attraction of faith heal- 
ing is being demonstrated once more by 
an Oklahoma evangelist, Oral Roberts. 
Mr. Roberts, who favors this office with 
a stream of publicity material equal to 
anything put out by Ringling’s press 
agent, latched onto a very simple idea a 
few months ago. If, he reasoned, faith 
healing can always attract crowds, as it 
apparently can, why not put it on tele- 
vision and really go after what the audio- 
visual boys call “the mass audience”? 
The results have been sensational. 

From a virtual unknown, Mr. Roberts 
in a few weeks has become almost as 
widely discussed an evangelist as Billy 
Graham. His healing missions are now 
shown every Sunday over 95 TV stations, 
and he has launched a magazine, Heal- 
ing Waters, which already claims a na- 
tional mass circulation, though no figures 
are available. Last week it was announced 
that the three-story building in Tulsa 
which has housed the Roberts organiza- 
tion has been outgrown. A 175-acre site 
was purchased for a quarter of a million, 
and on it the evangelist will build a 
headquarters large enough for the 180 
employees who are already required to 
handle his mail, and for the additional 
hundreds who are expected soon to be 
needed. 

A month or two ago Dean Liston Pope 
of Yale made a few pointed, and much 
needed, remarks on the shortcomings of 
many religious radio and TV programs. 
But the Oral Roberts sort of thing, which 
has flared up since Dr. Pope was gather- 
ing his data, can do the cause of vital 
religion far more harm than can the in- 
sipid programs which drew his fire. 

Neither the national nor state coun- 
cils of churches deign to acknowledge 
Mr. Roberts’ existence. Apparently they 
proceed on the theory that if they keep 
their eves shut long enough he will go 
away. He won’t. His success will sprout 
imitators. Meanwhile, there is nothing 
on the air or on television to offset this 
travesty on Christian teaching. Is not 
the cooperative organization of the 
churches capable of bringing to the public 
through these media a responsible pre- 
sentation of the Christian faith regarding 
all matters of bodilv and mental illness ? 

—THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 
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BEFORE-BREAKFAST CLUB 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Has not God made the wisdom of this 
world look foolish ?””—I Corinthians 1 :20, 
Phillips. 

“IT can’t believe that!” said Alice. 

“Can’t you?” the Queen said in a pity- 
ing tone. “Try again: draw a long breath, 
and shut your eyes.” 

Alice laughed. ‘“There’s no use trying.” 
she said. “One can’t believe impossible 
things.” 

“J daresay you haven’t had much prac- 
tice,” said the Queen. ‘‘When I was your 
age, I always did it for half-an-hour a 
day. Why, sometimes I’ve believed as 
many as six impossible things before 
breakfast.” 

{From Through the Looking Glass, by 
Lewis Carroll, Chap. V.] 


HE White Queen’s famous remark 

to Alice is often quoted against the 
“orthodox” Christian. Such persons are 
supposed to be able and even eager to 
believe the impossible. Some of the or- 
thodox have given good reason for the 
jibe. One famous Roman theologian 
centuries ago said, “I believe because it 
is impossible”; and some “neo-orthodox”’ 
talk much of the “intellectual scandal” of 
Christianity. 

Other Christians on the contrary feel 
pretty strongly that if a thing is clearly 
and flatly impossible, it is a mark of 
stupidity or perverseness to believe it; 
that such ‘belief’ belongs in Looking- 
Glass Land where Lewis Carroll put it, 
a world where everything is hindside 
before. 

The object of these few lines, how- 
ever, is not to settle the question whether 
impossibility is a sign of truth or its 
opposite. The point is that it is not onlv 
religious people of the more “orthodox” 
sort who manage to believe six impossible 
things before breakfast. 

Religious people who are not and don’t 
want to be orthodox, and also people who 
are hostile to religion of any kind, also 
may be candidates for membership in the 
White Queen’s Before-Breakfast Club, 
open to those who firmly believe the im- 
possible and seem to enjoy it. 


E HAVE a few nominations to 

make at this meeting. One: the 
Communist who expects the police state 
to wither away (his own phrase). Did 
anybody ever hear of a police state with- 
ering away? There have been such states 
time out of mind. Quite possibly some 
caveman societies were police states of a 
sort. Most of them up to now have died, 
but did not wither away; they were 
smashed, either by revolt from within or 
armed attack from without. 

The Communist who ridicules Chris- 
tians for believing impossibilities has al- 
ready swallowed a bigger one. The Rus- 
sian peasant who believes that the arm 
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of his favorite saint can’t wither is a 
hard-boiled realist alongside the commis- 
sar who believes that his police state must 
wither. 

For membership in the Before-Break- 
fast Club we nominate also all those in 
the Communist Party and out of it who 
entertain the belief that in the Classless 
State (which will arrive at the same time 
the Police State withers) we or our de- 
scendants will enjoy a crimeless society. 
Crimes and wrongs of most kinds (so the 
theory runs) are the shadows of a Bad 
System. Get rid of the bad system, get 
the classless society running, and you will 
have got rid of the evils spawned by 
‘‘imperialist” society. 

Really, now! Assuming that the Class- 
less Society is itself possible (which it is 
not) or desirable (which is more than 
doubtful), but freely admitting that bad 
systems do encourage and multiply some 
kinds of wrongdoing, which is an obvious 
fact; to suppose that in a classless society 
there would be no greed, no pride, no 
laziness, no lust—in short, that if you 
took off all our clothes and put us back 
into Eden there would be no more sin— 
this is the kind of thing that can be 
dreamed of only in the Before-Break fast 
Club. 


E NOMINATE for membership 

in the club a great scatteration of 
distinguished people, at any rate distin- 
guished enough to write books—the peo- 
ple, going by various names (sometimes 
‘“Positivist,”” sometimes ‘‘materialist,” 
sometimes “Neo-naturalist,” among oth- 
ers), who profess to believe that every- 
thing about man—the race of man, the 
best of men—can be reduced to the for- 
mulas of chemistry and physics; in short, 
that man is simply a complicated uneasy 
bit of earth’s crust, a meaningless stir of 
atoms on a minor satellite. That a thing 
which is nothing but dust can think of 
God—that such a thing can even get up 
enough of a spark to deny God—is a 
miracle beside which most Bible miracles 
are tame affairs. 

We place in nomination also the people 
who believe not exactly in the impossible 
but in the non-compossible, which we 
often call impossible for short. For ex- 
ample: it is not impossible for a fishing 
pole (old style) to be more than six feet 
long; it is not impossible for it to be less 
than six feet long. But being four and 
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six and ten feet long at the same time is 
not compossible. You can be in Pata- 
gonia at 3 P.M. or you can be in Phila- 
delphia at the same hour. Neither is 
absolutely impossible; but they are not 
compossible. 


For membership in the Before-Break- 
fast Club we nominate all those who be- 
lieve in this major non-compossibility : 
that human beings have no real freedom, 
and yet are to be blamed for not believing 
what they ought to believe. It is not im- 
possible to believe that a man is not free. 
But to believe that a totally unfree man 
“ought” to do this or that, or to argue 
with such an unfree man, it is to believe 
in the noncompossible, and this should 
be the sole privilege of the Before-Break- 
fast Clubbers. 


ET US hear no nonsense to the effect 

that the Before-Breakfast Club is 
composed only of pious and stupid pecple. 
There are any number of people on the 
outside who are eligible to membership, 
not for their piety but for their astound- 
ing ability to believe “‘whole and entire’’ 
myths and monsters of the mind which 
for sheer incredibility an Evanston full 
of theologians would find it very hard to 
match. 
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| Wilbur LaRoe Says: 





Tired of Giving? ‘The Hyattsville 
(Md.) Presbyterian Church (D. Hobart 
Evans), which is about to build a beau- 
tiful new building on a commanding site, 
has prepared an attractive brochure from 
which we lift this item: 

“Must I keep giving again and again?” 

“Oh, no,” said the Angel, piercing me 

through: 

“Just give ‘til the Lord stops giving to 

you.” 

Laymen Unite. Protestantism took 
a big leap forward in the District of Co- 
lumbia in June when the laymen met and 
organized on an_ interdenominational 
basis with Judge Luther Youngdahl pre- 
siding. Two main projects: (1) A big 
dinner meeting in the fall in the beauti- 
ful new Sheraton-Park ballroom (capa- 
city 2,000); (2) a reception for Congress- 
men during the winter. 

Pensions. Not much has been said 
about it, but if the plans for union had 
materialized there would have been some 
red Presbyterian faces in the North be- 
cause the supplemental pensions for a 
minister and his wife in the Presbyterian 
Church, USA are far less liberal than in 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. The basic 
pension is identical but the Southern 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A, and A.S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
ear and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with 11th, and 
12th grades. Veterans. Moderate 
charges. Scholarships. Self-help. Sum- 
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church is much more liberal to those in 
distress. Incidentally, a layman would 
inquire how any married couples can live 
on a basic pension that is barely sufficient 
for house rent. There might be some 
red faces in the South also because the 
Southern church lags behind in provid- 
ing needed care in homes, an item which 
experience in the North shows to cost far 
more than the pension. 

Unfortunate Decision. The Chris- 
tian conscience of America will agree 
with the three dissenting justices of the 
United States Supreme Couit in the Rice 
case. Evelyn Rice asked an Iowa ceme- 
tery to bury her husband’s body. The 
cemetery refused because he was an In- 
dian. Mrs. Rice claimed that a clause 
in the contract restricting burial rights 
to Caucasians was unconstitutional and 
void. After the burial Iowa enacted a 
statute declaring such restrictions void for 
the future, but this was too late to help 
Mrs. Rice. A majority of the Supreme 
Court held that enactment of the statute 
made Mrs. Rice’s case one of “isolated 
significance.”” The trouble with this ar- 
gument is that an “isolated” case can 
involve constitutional questions of prime 
importance, even if the case involves only 
the humblest citizen. Chief Justice War- 
ren and Justices Black and Douglas dis- 
sented. 

Slums. The District of Columbia is 
battling the slums problem, with unspeak- 
able slums almost in the shadow of the 
Capitol. The District plans physical 
demolition of the slums, but Col. Camp- 
bell C. Johnson, distinguished Negro 
leader and assistant to General Hershey, 
reminds us that the slums are inhabited 
by people of distressingly low incomes, 
and that to transfer these people to other 
areas will simply change the location of 
the slums. It is not enough to declare 
physical war against slums; what we need 
is a declaration of war against the causes 
of poverty. 





Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


Separate Campuses ..... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 


Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Send for illustrated booklet 
Danville, Ky. 
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QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A fully accredited college with a program planned for the academic, religious, 
and social development of young women. 


EDWIN R. WALKER. President 


A.B. and B.S. degrees. For information 











Presbyterian ° Coeducational 


accredited. 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative 


Athletics. Dormitories. 
booklet. Board, room, and tuition $795. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
Work. 
Summer session. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


© Founded 1867 
Fully 


Sixty-acre campus. 
Catalog and illustrated 
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Higginbottom. What a name in Pres- 
byterianism! Dr. Sam was for years our 
beloved missionary to India. Now well 
over 70 but still healthy and vigorous, 
this flaming disciple has established near 
Frostproof, Florida, almost single-hand- 
ed, a Christian agricultural center, with 
750 acres bordering a beautiful lake 
where prospective missionaries and for- 
eign students are taught modern agricul- 
ture, sanitation, etc—the very kind of 
instruction needed by those who are to 
aid in rehabilitating some of the back- 
ward regions of the earth. What more 
worthy effort than to train young people 
to be the Sam Higginbottoms of the fu- 
ture? Dr. Higginbottom’s present ad- 
dress is Babson Park, Florida. 


The Abundant Life. It is reliably 
stated that more people go to bed hungry 
in India every night than the entire popu- 
lation of the United States. If there is 
anything more tragic than a human being 
without sufficient food, I know not what 
it is, unless it is a human being ruined by 
sin. Dr. Higginbottom reminds us that 
Jesus was interested not only in helping 
people spiritually but in ministering to 
their physical needs. He is critical of 
other faiths in India which leave the 
people hungry and which even deprive 
them of meat because of religious scruples 
against slaughtering cows. 


Church Building Record 
Forecast This Year 


WasHINGTON, D. C. (RNs) — New 
church construction will set an all-time 
record of $750,000,000 this year, the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor pre- 
dicted. 


The agencies revised upward their 
mid-year estimate of total church build- 
ing activity. They said it will amount 
to 26 per cent more than last year’s rec- 
ord of $593,000,000. 

However, construction by non-public 
schools and colleges, most of which are 
church-affiliated, will drop off by five per 
cent this year, the forecast stated. The 
estimated total will be $500,000,000, as 
against $529,000,000 last year. 


Private hospitals, orphanges, old peo- 
ple’s homes and other institutions are 


Peace (College 


Owned by the Presbyterians of 

North Carolina 
A Junior College combined with the last 
two years of preparatory school for 
girls who wish to complete high school 
work in a college atmosphere. Accred- 
ited. Transfer or terminal programs 
offered in: 

LIBERAL ARTS HOME ECONOMICS 
SECRETARIAL PRE-NURSING 
MUSIC ART 
Well-rounded program of sports, cul- 
tural, and social activities. For catalog 
write: 

WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 

Raleigh, N. C. ° 
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expected to erect $370,000,000 worth of 
new buildings this year, 10 per cent more 
than last year. 

Construction of social and recreational 
buildings by non-profit groups will 
amount to $258,000,000, compared with 
last year’s $225,000,000, the report 
stated. 


Air Force Officer Is 
Made a Lay Preacher 


SPRINGFIELD, O. — (RNS)—An Air 
Force captain stationed in Alabama was 
granted a “local commission” to be a 
lay preacher in an unusual action taken 
here by the Dayton Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 

Capt. John B. Chickering’s commis- 
sion is limited to the Dayton Presbytery, 
but it was granted in the hope the officer 
will work and preach in Alabama. 

Harold L. Myers, Jr., pastor of Cov- 
enant Presbyterian church here, said the 
action was unprecedented in the memory 
of presbytery members. 

Capt. Chickering was graduated from 
West Point Military Academy in 1945 
and awarded a master’s degree from Pur- 
due University in 1950. He became a 
member of Dayton’s Memorial Presby- 
terian church while stationed at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base near here. He 
is now at Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Mr. Myers said one reason the com- 
mission was granted was because the 
captain has ‘‘become impatient to get 
started” toward becoming a minister. He 
cannot undertake seminary training while 
on active duty. 

The local presbytery’s next step will 
be to inform the appropriate Alabama 
presbytery of its action and to “commend 
him to its use.” It also will inform the 
secretary of the Presbyterian Commis- 
sion on Chaplains and Service Personnel. 

“There is nothing to force the presby- 
tery down there to accept our action,”’ Mr. 
Myers said. “It’s quite likely, though, 
that they'll have plenty for him to do.” 

The presbytery here also placed Capt. 
Chickering “under care of presbytery” 
in recognition of his candidacy for the 
ministry. The officer's home town is 
Washington, D. C. 


Tronvoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia) 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 
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FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 

An Accredited Four-Year Liberal 
Arts College 

B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 

Christian Education for Christian 
Living and Service 
MarsHAa_t Scotr Woonpson, President 
“A Superior College for Superior Students” 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1955 


Long record of distinguished service to church and nation. Thorough 
training for life from a definitely Christian viewpoint. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., President 








SOUTHWESTERN 
High School Juniors and Seniors 


The expected surge in college enrollment is beginning. 
Act now before the college of your choice reaches capacity 
registration. 





Write for Information Office of Admissions 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS 12, TENNESSEE 








1837 DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


THE SUPREME EFFORT IS TO TEACH MEN— 
HOW TO THINK, HOW TO BEHAVE, HOW TO LIVE 


1955 


John R. Cunningham, President 


Davidson, N. C. 











Beginning where the “3 R’s” end... 
Stillman’s “3 L” training—a stimulating experience in 
Living 


Learning e Leading 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
P. O. DRAWER 483 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

John M. Coppic from West Union, Ohio, 
to 425 Woodlawn Ave., Zanesville, Ohio, 
serving the Putnam and Duncan Falls 
churches, 

Ronald M. Straus from Tuscon, Ariz., 
to 2811 S. 37th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

James L. Mays from Lincolnton, N. C., 
to Union Seminary, 3401 Brook Road, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 

Graham Gordon from Versailles, Ky., 
to W. Main St., Richmond, Ky. 

John H. Thompson from French Camp, 
Miss., to 21 Macy St., Mobile Ala. 

A. Thurston St. Clair, Jr., from Bromall, 
Pa., to 535 Virginia Ave., East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

Francis B. Mayes, N. Charleston, S. C., 
will become assistant pastor of the First 
church, Columbia, S. C., Aug. 1. 

Edward G. Lilly, First church, Charles- 
ton, S. C., has accepted a call to the 
Hartsville, S. C., church effective Sept. 1. 

Claude M. McIntosh, Eau Claire church, 
Columbia, S. C., is to become pastor of the 
Congaree church, Cayce, S. C., in mid- 
July. 

Walter K. Beaty, Sr., from the Arsenal 
Hill church, Columbia, S. C., to the 
Westminster church, Florence, S. C. 

C. D. Wallace from Blackey, Ky., to 
Montreat, N. C., school for new mission- 
aries. 

E. M. Williamson from Rocky Mount, 
Va., to 208 W. College St., Brownsville, 
Tenn. 

Cc. R. Stegall, Sr., Savannah, Ga., has 
accepted a call to the Friendship church, 
Black Mountain, N. C. 

F. J. Brooke, formerly of Abingdon, Va., 
has retired and is making his home as 
608 Boissevain Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 

Exell L. Coon, Jr. from Seagraves, 
Texas, to 1101 Pile St., Clovis, N. M. 

Marshall B. Dendy from Covington, 
Ga., to the Antioch and Reidville, S. C., 
churches. 

John W. Folta, formerly of Princeton, 
N. J., and of the USA church, is serving 
as stated supply of the Belle Haven, Va., 
and Powelton churches. He is an ap- 
pointee to Korea. 

Lawrence E. Gilbert, formerly of Free- 
port, Texas, is now in Otey, Texas, where 
is a chaplain of the Texas Prison System. 

C. S. Guerrero from Ft. Worth, Texas, 
to the El Puen church, 1209 E. 8th St., 
Austin, Texas. 

Thomas O. Hall from Stanton, Tenn., 
to Rt. 1, Indian Valley, Va. 

Roy W. Hicks from Bull Shoals, Ark., 
to Gurdon, Ark. 

Wm. B. Krieg, Jr., from Rayville, La., 
to Plain Dealing La. 

Thomas W. McKinney, formerly of 
New Orleans, La., has been dismissed to 
the Association of Independent Evange- 
licals. 











e “You have done a superb job in 
your Going-to-College Handbook .. . 
| wish a booklet like this had been 
available to me when | entered Austin 
College back in 1916! The church 
is in your debt for doing such a grand 
job.’’—Edward D. Grant, Former Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Presbyterian U. S., 
Board of Christian Education. 


This is your Pre-Publication 
opportunity to save 10% 
y%& SEE PAGE 16... 
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Robert A. Massey, who has been in the 
USA church, Mocksville, N. C., is now 
in Fayetteville Presbytery (U.S.), to 
serve a church being organized in 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

James H. Hardin, a teacher living in 
Texas City, Texas, has been dismissed to 
the Christian Church. 

David R. Moorefield from Lancaster, 
S. C., to the Dogwood Acres church, 
Asheboro, N. C. 

Kirk N. Nesbit. formerly of Matthews, 
N. C., is student worker for Atlanta 
Presbytery and the North Avenue church, 
607 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Harvey R. Overton, Jr., from Douglas, 
Ga., to Box 374, Hinesville. Ga. 

Ralph C. Parkhill from Lott, Texas, to 
Box 189, Liberty, Texas. 

John Calvin Rose from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(United Presbyterian) to 602 N. E. 96th 
St., Miami Shores, Miami 38, Fia. 

Stuart A. Ritchie from Fayetteville, 
N.C., to Troy, N. C. 

James L. Russell from Jesup, Ga., to the 
Glen Haven church, 5252 Glen Haven 
Dr., Rt. 3, Decatur, Ga. 

Wm. S. Smith from Hamilton, Texas, 
to First church, 700 Fisk Ave., Brown- 
Wood, Texas. 

B. J. Danhof from Dallas, Texas, to 1320 
4th St., Apt. 3, Arkadelphia. Ark. 


DEGREE 

J. Davison Philips, Decatur, Ga., com- 
pleted all requirements for the Ph. D. 
degree at Edinburgh University, Scot- 
land, after one year of residence, and 
the degree was to be conferred July 8. 


DEATHS 

Charles A. Logan, 80, died in Nashville, 
Tenn., July 1. For almost 40 years he was 
a missionary to Japan. It was Dr. Logan 
and Harry W. Myers who led Toyohiko 
Kagawa, now a famous Japanese leader, 
to Christianity. Since 1941 Dr. Logan has 
concentrated on developing new churches 
in growing residential areas of Roanoke, 
Va.; Huntington, W. Va.; Lexington, Ky., 
and until his retirement last year, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. A large family connection is 
associated with the work of the church. 

Frank C. Brown, 65, died in Atlanta, 
Ga., July 2. Former pastor of the First 
church, Dallas, Texas (1936-52), Dr. Brown 
had been professor of English Bible and 
pastoral theology at Columbia Seminary 
for the past three years. He was Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly (U.S.) in 
1940. He was at one time pastor of Bream 
church, Charleston, W. Va., and First 
church, Logan, W. Va. 

Don F. Pielstick, 48, director of the De- 
partment of Town and Country Church of 
the National Council of Churches, New 
York, and a minister of the Baptist 
Church, died suddenly of a heart attack 
June 27 in New York. 

Agnes Murdoch, M. D., 75, retired 
missionary to China, died in Baltimore, 
Md., June 27. 

L. S. Morgan, M. D., 79 missionary to 
China for 40 years, died June 10 at 
Packanack Lake, N. J. Mrs. Morgan, also 
an M. D., died about three months ago. 

R. S. Snyder, 73, died. in his sleep in 
Allendale, S. C. June 28, Only a week 
before Dr. Snyder had retired as pastor 
of the Seigle Avenue church, Charlotte, 
N. C. The Snyders were expecting to 
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make their home in Florida and were en 
route to Daytona Beach. 


P.E.A.S. OFFICERS 

Officers elected at the recent meeting 
of the Presbyterian Educational Associa- 
tion of the South at Montreat, N. C., are: 
John H. Leith, Auburn, Ala., president; 
David L. Stitt, Austin, Texas, vice-presi- 
dent; Hunter B. Blakely, Richmond, Va., 
secretary treasurer. 


MOVIE OF THE MONTH* 


Interrupted Melody 


The superb telling of the life of Mar- 
jorie Lawrence is based on her own book. 
Beginning as winner of a competitive 
singing scholarship in her native Aus- 
tralia, we first meet her as a talented girl. 
She goes to France to study and becomes 
an attractive capable woman, somewhat 
in awe of her own success. Her love and 
subsequent marriage to a young doctor 
bring some conflicts in her choice until 
she attains the status of a happy, loving 
wife while achieving fame as a Metro- 
politan Opera star. Struck by polio, she 
gces through suffering, despair and is on 
the verge of suicide when, with her hus- 
band’s help and her regained determina- 
tion, she makes terms with her handicap 
and returns to the opera after giving gen- 
erous service in entertaining the troops 
from her wheelchair during World War 
II. 

It is absorbing to watch the changes in 
personality development from the healthy 
country girl to the prima donna, the 
crushed woman defeated by her illness 
and her taking up an adjusted life as 
portrayed by Eleanor Parker who gives 
what is probably the best performance of 
her career under the unerring direction 
of Curtis Bernhardt. Glenn Ford is Dr. 
Thomas King, the loving, dependable, 
self-sacrificing husband. He brings to 
this role the strong and sympathetic char- 
acterization needed. 

Some weaknesses may be found in the 
featuring of several unnecessary drinking 
scenes and occasional sentimental ap- 
proach to over dramatized situations. 
But, opera lovers and those who appre- 
ciate grandiose productions will enjoy the 
beautifully mounted scenes from a fine 
selection of operas: Carmen, Samson 
and Delila, Madame Butterfly, Boheme 
and several Wagnerian excerpts, with the 
added splendor of Eastman Color and 
the breadth of CinemaScope. It is pro- 
duced by MGM. 

The magnificent voice of Eileen Far- 
rell rendering these arias with great ar- 
tistry is perfectly synchronized—one of 
the netable achievements of the film. The 
orchestral performances stand high on 
their own merits. The varying demands 
of a story involving happiness and des- 
pair, success and defeat are beautifully 
met. FOR: Family. 








*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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God's Judgment On Nations 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lessons for July 24, 1955 
2 Kings 24:20b-25:12 


We consider this week God’s judgment 
on nations, as illustrated in his judgment 
on Judah. Is it a judgment which comes 
only because of man’s sin, or also because 
of his folly? Is it a judgment which 
comes apart from the processes of history, 
or through the processes of history? Is 
it a judgment for which the human agent 
who inflicts the judgment is also judged? 
Is it a judgment which is final and irre- 
trievable, or one which is intended to 
make the nation a better instrument in 
the providence of God? These are ques- 
tions which we should bear in mind this 
week and the weeks which follow. 

In 931 B.C., we recall, the magnificent 
empire of David and Solomon was torn 
in twain. The northern tribes followed 
the leadership of Jeroboam and set up the 
kingdom of Israel; the southern tribes 
remained loyal to Rehoboam and main- 
tained the kingdom of Judah. Two hun- 
dred and thirteen years later Israel was 
carried into captivity by the Assyrians; 
Judah, however, continued to exist for 
another 131 years. Finally, in 586 B.C., 
Jerusalem was destroyed by the Baby- 
lonians, and the southern kingdom also 
came to a sudden end. It is this last 
event that we are to study at the present 
time. 

The two dominant world powers, we 
recall, were Egypt in the Nile Valley and 
Babylon in the Euphrates Valley. Judah 
was comparatively a tiny, almost insig- 
nificant country, but important because it 
guarded the bridge that led from Asia 
into Africa, from the civilization of the 
Euphrates to that of the Nile. The de- 
cisive battle between Egypt and Babylon 
for the mastery of the world was fought 
at Carchemish in 605 B.C. The Baby- 
lonians led by Nebuchadnezzar were vic- 
torious in this great and important battle. 
Egypt retained her independence but 
Judah and all the surrounding nations 
were forced to accept the domination of 
Babylon and to pay her annual tribute. 

After a few years Jehoiakim, the king 
of Judah, disregarding the counsel of 
Jeremiah, rebelled against Nebuchadnez- 
zar, presumably by withholding the trib- 
ute. Death alone saved him from the 
vengeance of the great Babylonian king. 
His rebellion was expiated by the cap- 
tivity of his son, Jehoachin, and the 
queen mother, after Jehoiachin had 
reigned only three months. The flower 
of the nation was taken to Babylon with 
them, and Jehoiakim’s brother, Matta- 
niah, was placed on the throne, his name 
being changed to Zedekiah. The nation 
was spared further punishment only be- 
cause Zedekiah swore a solemn oath that 
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he would remain Babylon’s faithful ally 
and vassal. 

Eight years later, 589 B.C., Pharaoh- 
Hophra, succeeded Psammatichus as king 
of Egypt and persuaded Judah and her 
neighbors (Edom, Moab, Tyre, Ammon 
and Sidon) to throw off the yoke of Baby- 
lon. For the breach of his oath Zedekiah 
was sternly denounced by Ezekiel (Ezek. 
17:11-19). Jeremiah also warned him 
of the consequences of his folly (Jere- 
miah 27). In 588 B.C. the Babylonians 
laid siege to the city. Our lesson begins 
at this point. 


The Capture of the City 

Nebuchadnezzar went about his task 
in very thorough fashion. His forces at 
first spread themselves all over the coun- 
tryside, capturing the lesser cities, and 
laying siege to the stronger fortresses in 
the South, Lachish and Azekah (Jer. 
34:7). The Egyptian allies of Zedekiah 
proceeded to march against the Baby- 
lonians and Nebuchadnezzar temporarily 
raised the siege of Jerusalem in order to 
meet them with his combined armies. The 
Egyptians weakly marched back home 
again, probably without a battle, leav- 
ing their allies to face Nebuchadnezzar 
alone. Then the siege of Jerusalem be- 
gan in earnest. 

Ezekiel 21:22 gives us a fuller account 
of the means that Nebuchadnezzar em- 
ployed. He tells us that the Babylonians 
built forts and cast up mounds and set 
up battering rams against the gates. The 
forts of wood or stone protected the at- 
tackers as they pressed the siege closer 
and closer. They may have been mov- 
able towers, from the tops of which arrows 
could be shot against the Jewish soldiers 
on the wall, or combustibles and stones 
hurled into the doomed city. The mounds 
were artificial hills, great piles of earth 
which brought the enemy archers on a 
level with the tops of the city walls. From 
the summits of these mounds balls of fire 
could be thrown into the city. The bat- 
tering rams were heavy beams which com- 
panies of strong runners crashed against 
the gates of the city to break them in. 

Jerusalem was very strongly fortified. 
It was protected by a wall, very high and 
tremendously thick, and by a deep valley 
which surrounded it except on the north. 
Its defences were so strong that it was 
able to hold out for more than a year 
and a half against the whole force of 
the mightiest world power of the time. 
As time went on, however, the defenders 
were weakened by the growing scarcity 
of food and its resultant evils. Jeremiah’s 
Lamentations, written probably soon after 


the capture of Jerusalem, is a terribly 
vivid account in exalted poetry of the 
horrors of the siege, and of the famine 
and resulting pestilence which finally 
compelled the Jews to surrender. Fur- 
ther particulars may be gleaned from the 
prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel and 
the history of Josephus. 

“The complexions of the men grew black 
with famine (Lam. 4:8; 5:10); their skins 
were shrunk and parched (Lam. 4:8); the 
rich and noble women searched the dung- 
hills for scraps of offal (Lam. 4:5); the 
children perished for want, or were even 
devoured by their parents (Lam. 2:10, 
4:3,4,10; Ezek. 5:10); water was scarce, as 
well as food, and sold for a price (Lam. 
5:4),; a third part of the inhabitants died 
of the famine and the plague which grew 
out of it (Ezek. 5:12).” 

Day after day, month after month it 
continued. 

“The Babylonians held the wretched, 
starving, dying city in their grasp, ever 
tightening their grip and squeezing the 
life out of its gasping body. Their bat- 
tering rams ever kept pounding against 
the walls and gates, and every day the 
final awful doom drew nearer.” 

Jeremiah declared that if Zedekiah 
would humble himself and ask terms of 
the impatient besiegers, the city would be 
spared and he himself would live. If 
not he and his family would die, and the 
city would be destroyed. Zedekiah saw 
the logic of his argument but dared not 
come out against the war party which 
held the nation in its grip (Jeremiah 38). 

At last a breach was made through a 
gate or wall, whereupon the iron-faced, 
stony-hearted host that had so long been 
the terror of the populace poured into the 
beautiful city. According to Josephus, 
it was midnight. We can imagine the 
terrible carnage that ensued. As the en- 
emy rushed into the city from the north, 
the garrison fled to the south, down 
through the deep valley which cut into 
Jerusalem from the southeast, dividing 
the city into an eastern and western sec- 
tion, and requiring the construction of 
two parallel walls. As the Chaldeans 
surrounded the city the defenders prob- 
ably slipped between two posts under the 
cover of darkness. Once safely through 
the lines they seem to have scattered in 
all directions. The king, Zedekiah, made 
for the Jordan plain, thinking pursuit to 
be more difficult in the mountainous re- 
gion on the east of the river. But he 
was overtaken in the plains of Jericho 
before the river was reached. 


The Destruction of the City 

After the capture of Jerusalem, Nebu- 
chadnezzar waited almost a month before 
he decided what to do with the famous 
city, the holy city of the Jews. At last 
he decided to destroy it, doubtless think- 
ing it unwise to leave as a rallying place 
for the disaffected, a city in so strong 
a natural position, one which had proved 
its strength by holding out against him 
for a year and a half. 
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He entrusted the task to Nebuzaradan, 
the captain of the guard, one of his most 
favored officers. Nebuzaradan began by 
burning the temple, a great and splendid 
edifice, one of the wonders of the ancient 
world. Next he burned the king’s house. 
This building was also erected by Solo- 
mon and was of great magnificence. 
The building of it required thirteen years, 
while only seven years were required for 
the building of the temple. It was next 
to the temple on the temple hill. It con- 
tained the “‘House of the Forest of Leb- 
anon,’ measuring 150 feet in length and 
75 feet in width, with four rows of great 
cedar pillars; it was an armory and treas- 
ure house. It contained a splendid re- 
ception hall and a gorgeous throne room 
overlaid with gold. There were elegant 
living rooms, courts with flowers and 
fountains, and the palace of Pharaoh’s 
daughter (1 Kings 7:1-12). 

Nebuzaradan also burned the great 
houses, that is, the homes of the aristo- 
cracy; probably most cf the other homes 
were consumed in the conflagration that 
spread through the city. Then he set his 
armies to demolishing the walls. In that 
age a city without walls was little better 
than a country village. 

Then came the question of dealing 
with the inhabitants of the city. Four 
classes are mentioned. First, those who 
during the siege deserted to the Baby- 
lonians; of these there was quite a num- 
ber. Second, the people who remained in 
the city—the civilians. Third, the re- 
sidue of the multitude, that is, the rem- 
nants of the army. Fourth, the poorest 
of the land, peasants and laborers and 
serfs. The first three classes were trans- 
ported into the country round about 
Babylon; the last class was left in Pales- 
tine to till the ground and to raise crops 
to pay off the taxes (reparations) that 
Nebuchadnezzar would impose. The poor 
were allowed to remain because “it was 
incenvenient to deport persons who had 
little cr nothing. In the Assyrian sculp- 
ture we see the captives who are carried 
off, generally accompanied by their own 
baggage animals, and taking with them 
a certain amount of their own household 
stuff. Pauper immigrants would nct 
have been of any advantage to a coun- 
try.” So it seemed to the Babylonians, 
who had never heard of the Communist 
slave camps. 


The Looting of the Temple, 
25:13-17 


We can be quite sure that before Jeru- 
salem was destroyed it was looted of its 
chief treasures. The houses of the king 
and the homes of the aristocracy would 
yield up many things of value to the 
enemy. The writer of II Kings was not 
interested in this loss, however, as much 
as he was in the spoilation of the temple. 
Special mention is made of the two great 
brass (bronze) pillars set up in the porch 
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of the temple. They were named Jachin 
(he shall establish) and Boaz (in it is 
strength) and signified the permanence 
and power of God and of his temple. 
They were richly decorated and were 
famous works of art made for Solomon 
by Hiram, the Tyrian artificer. They 
were more than forty feet high and so 
cculd net be carried off entire, but were 
broken into sections. 

Then there were the bases or stands for 
the lavers, which were elaborately or- 
namented with figures of lions, oxen, and 
cherubim and the great bronze laver, 15 
feet across, which stood originally on the 
backs of twelve brass oxen. All of these 
the Chaldeans broke up and carted off as 
scrap metal to be melted up for arms and 
implements destroying them as_ works 
of art. In addition the cenquerors pos- 
sessed themselves of the numerous utensils 
of the sanctuary, employed in connection 
with the immense number of sacrifices 
formerly offered there daily. In fact 
everything was taken that the conquerors 
could use. 


Execution of the Nation’s Leaders 

King Zedekiah was carried before 
Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, a town in the 
north of Palestine, about half-way be- 
tween Damascus and Mount Lebanon. It 
was a strategic point between north and 
south Syria and as Nebuchadnezzar was 
laying siege to Tvre and Jerusalem at the 
same time he had made his headquarters 
at this place midway between the two. 
The king was tried and convicted as a 
rebel who had broken his oath of alle- 
giance. His sons were brought forth and 
slain before his eyes. Zedekiah was only 
32 years old at the time so that his chil- 
dren could not have reached maturity. 
To slay them before the father’s eyes was 
to break down all hope of any rightful 
successor taking the throne. Then Zede- 
kiah’s eyes were put cut. This was a 
common punishment in the East and was 
inflicted ordinarily by means of a red- 
hot iron rod. Zedekiah was then bound 
in fetters, two thick iron rings united bv 
one long link, and carried to Babylon 
where he was kept in prison till the day 
of his death (Jer. 52:11). 

Signal punishment was also dealt cut 
to those who were regarded as ringleaders 
or as representative persons during the 
rebellion. Seraiah, the chief priest, Ze- 
phaniah, the second priest, and the three 
keepers of the threshold—that is, the 
chiefs of the Levites who kept watch at 
the three temple vates—were brought be- 
fore the court which sat at Riblah and 
executed. The same punishment as that 
of the temple officials was meted out to 
the royal officials in the city, the cham- 
berlain who had charge of the troops, five 
of the king’s counsellors, and the secre- 
tary of the general of the armv. With 
these were executed sixty of the people 
of the land, either as prominent in the 


late rebellion, or as representing the 
people generally. And so the kingdom 
of Judah came to an ignominious end. 


God Is not Mocked 

“God is not mocked, for whatever a 
man (or a nation) sows, that he (or it) 
will also reap.” This text has been chosen 
fcr our memory verse because, better than 
any other, it explains the reason for 
Judah’s fall. Ernest Marshall Howse 
has written a recent book on ‘Spiritual 
Values in Shakespeare.” According to 
the reviewer in the Christian Century, 
the verse above is the general text of 
Shakespeare, that unrivaled observer of 
the human scene. 

“The plots—even those of the historical 
plays—teach that punishment is not ar- 
bitrary. . . It is through the character of 
man, the free moral agent, that the moral 
law of the universe works itself out. Moral 
law is the scaffolding of the universe. In 
all the plays evil is the source of calamity. 

True, it seems that evildoers for a 
while appear to thrive. They are not 
unhappy, and they certainly have the 
power to spread misery and destruction 
around them. Yet in the end evil is in 
itself destructive. The world in which 
evil appears seems somehow at heart to 
reject it. ... Moreover though lives gentle 
and true may be overwhelmed, faith and 
goodness still shine in the darkness; and 
the darkness cannot put them out. ‘Yet 
goodness may not be enough, as the char- 
acter of Brutus shows. ‘Brutus was that 
typically ineffective man, the “saint in 
politics.” Because he knows that his pur- 
poses are sincere he cannot see that his 
plans are foolish.’ ” 


Josiah was such a “saint” in Judah’s 


history—a good man, whose foolish at- 
tack on the king of Egypt, ended his own 
career, and drove another nail in his 
naticn’s coffin. Zedekiah was not a wick- 
ed man, only a weak one, who could not 
or weuld not take a stand against the 
dominant party at his court. So it was 
through the avarice and selfishness of 
generations of Judah’s ruling classes, the 
folly of genuinely good men like Josiah, 
the weakness of such not altogether wick- 
ed men as Zedekiah that Judah came 
to its igncble end. “The mills of God 
grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
small.” 





“History suggests that the dangers of 
civilization are never over,” writes Louis 
J. Halle, until last year a member of the 
Department of State Policy Planning 
Staff. 


“They are merely surmounted or con- 
trolled by human virtue for as long as it 
manifests itself, no longer. . . . There is 
no way of dealing with the one compre- 
hensive problem of salvation that will 
spare us from dealing with all the little 
problems of every day, or that will spare 
us from the need of good behavior. Sal- 
vation remains what it has been through- 
out history, a matter of husbandry. It is 
the annual harvest which comes from the 
faithful cultivation of our gardens” (Sa- 
turday Review, June 4). 


Or as Paul warned: ‘Do not be de- 
ceived; God is not mocked, for whatever 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE new book of sermons by John A. 

xedhead, Learning to Have faith, is 
having a well deserved reception. The 
pastor of the First church, Greensboro, 
N. C., has become well known as a radio 
preacher as well as by his earlier pub- 
lished sermons. Although the word 
“faith” is not always used in its New 
Testament sense (as, for instance, “Faith 
in Ycur Brother” or ‘Faith in Your 
World’’) the reader is always led to see 
what New Testament faith is. These 
direct, clearly-written sermcns deserve 
their popular reception. (Abingdon Press, 
Nashville & New York, 128 pp., $2.) 

* * 


Ba 





WESTERN Seminary’s professor of 

church history, Gaius Jackson Slosser, 
has developed a book of great value and 
interest to Presbyterians—and others. 
Published by Macmillian, it is called 
They Seek a Country: The American 
Presbyterians. There are 15 contributors 
including Frank H. Caldwell, John A. 
Mackay, Clifford M. Drury, Kenneth S. 
Latourette, Lefferts A. Loetscher, James 
Hastings Nichols, William Warren 
Sweet, Ernest Trice Thompson and oth- 
ers. Arranged first as a seminary sym- 
posium, the volume not only looks at 
Presbyterian history but it looks ahead 
in a closing chapter by Gladys Schmitt 
and Drs. Caldwell and Mackay. In- 
cluded also is a detailed chart showing 
how the divisions among Presbyterians 
came about. 

e+ 2 

NELS FERRE is making many vital 

contributions to the Christian church. 
His last book, Making Religion Real, 
continues his good record. Here are spe- 
cific helps toward ‘‘making religion real” 
through Thinking, Reading, Prayer, 
Worship, the Family, Friendship, Giving 
and Suffering. “Religion,” he says, “is 
the most demanding of all masters and 
the most rewarding of all givers.’ He 
shows the conditions that must be met if 
the values are to be enjoyed. (Harper 
& Bros., New York, 157 pp., $2.) 

* © © 


ANOTHER vital book dealing with the 

Christian’s ordinary situations is The 
Daily Life of the Christian by John Mur- 
ray of the Emmanuel Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, England. Some 
topics discussed are: money, at work, 
at home, falling in love, the cinema, the 
Christian in the welfare state, patrictism. 
These are clearlv and helpfullv treated. 
(Philosophical Library, New York, 128 
pp.. $2.50. 

-— 
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American Heritage series, like its pre- 
decessors, is filled with serious articles 
dealing with interesting and crucial epi- 
sodes in our history. One feature is a 
24-page excerpt from The Last Full 
Measure, discussing “How Lincoln 
Would Have Rebuilt the Union.” It con- 
cludes that Lincoln’s policy would have 
been “better in the long run for Negroes 
as well as for Southern whites and for 
the nation as a whole.”’ (American Heri- 
tage, N. Y., $2.95; $12 a year.) 

* * * 

BLACK POPES: Authority—lIts Use and 
Atuse. By Archbishop Roberts, S. J., Sheed 
and Ward, New York. 139 pp., $2.50. 

Archbishop Roberts, a candid and 
plain-speaking ecclesiastic, believes that 
power must be balanced by a due sense 
of responsibility, and that the Roman 
Catholic claim of power, which he 
naturally upholds, is distrusted in some 
quarters because members of the hier- 
a chy, not excluding some occupants of 
the papal chair, due to ignorance, pas- 
sivity, laziness, cr even arrcegance, have 
not always manifested such responsibil- 
ity. The author writes to call the church 
to the proper use of authority, such as he 
finds illustrated, for example, in modern 
Portugal, or in the order of the Jesuits 
of which he is a member. Written par- 
ticularly for Roman Catholics there is 
much here that a Protestant will find 
both stimulating and instructive regard- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church, and also 
the use and abuse of power. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


St. Luke’s Life of Jesus. G. Aiken Tay- 
lor. Macmillan Company, N. Y. $2.75. 

Man and His Tragic Life. Laszlo Vatai. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $3.75. 

The Heavens Declare. George P. La- 
Borde. Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

Salt of the Earth. Agnes Reiniger Bieber. 
Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

Heaven Happens Here. Grace Mathews 
Walker. Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y. $2.95. 

Doors Toward the Sunrise. Earle F. Dex- 
ter. Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.00, cloth. 
$1.25, paper. 

American College Counselor and Guide. 
Benjamin Fine. Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 
$4.95. 

Calvinism. Ben A. Warburton. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. $3.00. 

Tolerance and the Catholic. A Sym- 
posium. Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $3.50. 

Danish Rebel. Johannes Knudsen. Muh- 
lenburg Press, Philadelphia. $3.50. 

They Seek a Country. Edited by Gaius 
Jackson Slosser. Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
$4.75. 

The Frontier Camp Meeting, Charles 











WRITING A BOOK? 


Our etaff offers expert editing, handsome 
design, pinpoint promotion. Our subsidy 
is the lowest; our royalties high. All sub- 
jects, religious and general considered. Mail 
your manuscript for free analysis. No ob- 
ligation. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Thorne 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











A. Johnson. S. M. U. Press, Dallas, Texas. 
$5.00. 

Nearer the Cross. J. Harold Gwynne. 
Vantage Press, N. Y. $2.75. 

A Critique of the Theory of Vital Atone- 
ment. James A, Nichols, Jr. Vantage Press, 
N. Y. $2.50. 

The Sargent Guide to Summer Camps. 
Porter Sargent, Boston. $2.20, cloth. $1.10, 
paper. 

The Turquoise Horse. Eleanor Hull. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.00. cloth. $1.25. 
paper. 

The Birdsong Boys. Irving Crump. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.00, cloth. $1.25, 
paper. 

Bright Pathways. Esma Rideout Booth. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.00, cloth. $1.25, 
paper. 

The Bent World. J. V. Langmead Cas- 
serley. Oxford University Press. N. Y. $4.00. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 














July: Bible Book-of-the-Month (Presby- 
terian, USA), Jeremiah. 

July 9-16, Ashram,* Bridgewater, Va. 

July 11-16, Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 

July 17-24, Ashram, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

July 18-21, Executive Committee, World 
Presbyterian Alliance, Cret-Berard, Swit- 
zerland. 

July 25-Aug. 5, Religious Radio-TV 
Workshop, National Council, New York. 

July 27-29, Executive Committee, WCC 
Commission on the Churches and Interna- 
tional Affairs, Davos, Switzerland. 

July 27-31, International Sunday School 
Convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 27-31, International Quadrennial 
Convention on Christian Education, NCC, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 29-Aug. 5, Ashram, Keuka Park, 
NM. ¥. 

July 31-Aug. 2, Executive Committee, 
World Council, Davos, Switzerland. 

July 31-Aug. 6, Annual Conference, 
World Student Christian Federation, Biev- 
res, France. 

August: Bible Book-of-the-Month (Pres- 
byterian, USA), Nehemiah. 

Aug. 2-9, Central Committee, World 
Council of Churches, Davos, Switzerland. 


*American Christian Ashram sponsored 
by the Joint Department of Evangelism, 
National Council of Churches. 
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Duke University Library 
Suggested Going-to-College 
Durham, N. C. Service FREE with each order. 


THIS IS YOUR **” OPPORTUNITY 7 


~\ 
— to order the N-E-W 1956 Going-to-College Handbook a 
* 


saving ! 


Since all high school and college young peovle in your church will be sure to want the new 
Going-to-College Handbook when it appears in August, we are offering you this opportunity 
to place vour order at a substantial saving. (It is valuable to us, you see, to be able to make 
an accurate estimate on our printing order. ) 


The order form below shows you the 10% saving which you can make if you order—not later 
than August 10. 





Contents: We expect this year's book (the 10th anniversary volume) to be the most in- 
teresting and helpful yet produced. It will offer practical helps to present and prospective 
college students. It will have inspiring articles. It will stress the making of wholesome 
adjustments on campus and will have a generous section in which American Presbyterian col-= 


leges tell their story. A top feature: Colleg> professors list the most important books to 
be read before college days. 


Wide Use: You can see, then, how valuable this book will be to ALL young people in your church. 
Those already in college appreciate it when their churches present it to them in special 
services or at going-to-college banquets, parties and the like. However, the largest pos- 
sible use is with High School students who have not made up their minds about college and 
are doing some serious thinking about this rroblem. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 1 N. 6th Street @ Richmond 19, Va. 
Please enter our order at the pre-publication discount as follows: 
(circle one) 


300 copies 200 150 100 75 50 25 20 


Mailing Envelopes: are available at 2¢ each, or free with orders of 50 or more if needed 
and requested. Postage paid where cash accompanies order. 
PRICE: 1-5 copies, 50¢ each; 6-19, 45¢; 20-49, 40¢; 50-99, 35¢; 100 or more, 30¢ each. 


PRE-PUBLICATION DISCOUNT: Deduct 10% on orders postmarked not later than August 
10, 1955. 


Send to: allied tte —- Se ee 
. — For Distribution by—Church- 
Church _____- pec dhs lester cay takai Hie sans OO UA. 


es; Pastors at Special Serv- 
Cash enclosed: $ ____- 3 or, send the bill to__ 


ices; Men’s groups (an ap- 
dle h—hLULlUmUmU 


: ' . ; proved and recommended 
Also: Please send the following number of copies of available volumes, which may be combined 

4 ° 9 ° 
with above order for quantity rates: Vol. 9_-----; Vol. 8 : Val, 7 : ; ; project ); Women’s groups; 
Vol 5 __.. or individuals. 
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